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Political theorists have argued for and against the propriety of a civic ethics 
of "public reason" that would set normative bounds on the expression of reli- 
gious views in the public discourse of government officials and, to a lesser 
degree, Citizens. This essay explores whether critics of ethical restraints on 
religious discourse have grounds to criticize the religious rhetoric of President 
George W. Bush. Quantitative and qualitative studies show that Bush has 
used a distinctive "prophetic" mode of religious expression more often than 
any modern predecessor. This sort of religious discourse is argued to be eth- 
ically dubious from the Standpoints of most public reason advocates and most 
of their critics. Even as it Champions democracy and adherence to the plans 
of divine providence, it discourages and de-legitimates democratic dissent 
and fails to provide the religious guidance it promises. 

Keywords: public reason; religious rhetoric; George W. Bush; providen- 
tialism; prophetic posture; ethics of public discourse 

Introduction 

For the last generation, the perennial question of the proper relationship 
of religion to government has included an academic debate, triggered by 
the work of John Rawls, over whether liberal democratic Citizens should 
embrace an ethic of "public reason" that sets loose but real normative 
bounds to religious expression, especially by public officials. 1 Many recent 
scholars have argued for alternative ethics of citizenship and public dis- 
course that they see as more welcoming to religious views than the evolving 
positions of Rawls and kindred "public reason" advocates such as Amy 
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Gutmann and Dennis Thompson, Robert Audi, and Stephen Macedo. 2 1 have 
previously sided with these revisionists. 3 But for many of us in this revi- 
sionist camp, the presidency of George W. Bush has been troubling. As 
recent research has shown, Bush has used epideictic religious rhetoric, and 
particularly "prophetic" modes of religious discourse, more than any Presi- 
dent in American history, in the Service of causes with which many of us dis- 
agree. That raises the issue this essay addresses. Many feel that, even apart 
from policy objections, there are features of Bush's religious expression that 
are disturbing. But for those who do not wish to endorse the restrictions on 
official religious discourse set by Rawls-style ethics of "public reason," is 
there any basis for challenging this rhetoric as inappropriate? 

By applying my earlier analysis of the political uses of "stories of peo- 
plehood," I argue here that there is, at a minimum, reason to subject Bush's 
rhetoric to a lay Version of judicial "strict scrutiny." The president's pre- 
dominant form of religious discourse bears the hallmarks of a "story of peo- 
plehood" deployed to give moral credibility to policies that are in fact 
highly questionable in terms of the dominant moral Standards in the politi- 
cal Community Bush has led. It therefore makes sense to consider closely 
whether such rhetoric is an appropriate means of bestowing moral legiti- 
macy on controversial policies, or whether it operates to discourage and 
de-legitimate vital moral and political inquiries. When we do look closely 
at Bush's religious rhetoric, we discern anti-democratic features discourag- 
ing deliberation and dissent, as well as persistent opacity in its religious 
Claims that are undesirable from the Standpoint of many of the alternative 
conceptions of the ethics of public discourse that recent writers have 
advanced, as well as precepts of public reason advocates. Without trying to 
argue that any of those positions represents "the" correct set of Standards, 
or even that we can define any such correct set, my claim is that these over- 
lapping objections provide good grounds to conclude that Bush's particular 
type of religious discourse is ethically dubious in ways that many other 
forms of public religious expression are not. 

The Evolution of the 
"Ethics of Public Discourse" Debate 

I do not seek to demonstrate here that the views of most advocates of 
"public reason" unduly marginalize religious expression by public offi- 
cials and candidates, though I think they do. My chief concern is to con- 
sider whether positions that seek to be more welcoming to official religious 
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expression in general must welcome Bush's dominant mode of religious dis- 
course in particular. But it will be helpful first to sketch some basic features 
of the "public reason" debate, for there are elements in the positions of both 
public reason advocates and critics on which the arguments here build. 

In A Theory of Justice, John Rawls already argued that justice required 
issues of religious liberty, like other fundamental political issues, to be 
resolved by "generally shared ways of reasoning," not "any special meta- 
physical or philosophical doctrine," and certainly not "theological principles 
or matters of faith" on which "no argument is possible." 4 He subsequently 
decided that even the view of a well-ordered society laid out in that work 
relied too heavily on a neo-Kantian "comprehensive philosophical doctrine," 
in ways that were inconsistent with the "pluralism of incompatible yet rea- 
sonable comprehensive doctrines" characterizing modern democratic soci- 
eties. 5 His theory needed to be recast for such societies. Doing so led to his 
elaboration of the "idea of public reason," the notion that the officials and, 
to a lesser degree, the Citizens of a democratic society should define and 
defend positions on "constitutional essentials and matters of basic justice" 
through reasons that are in principle acceptable to those with different, 
though reasonable, comprehensive religious or philosophic views. Those 
comprehensive doctrines should be excluded from public discourse except, 
perhaps, when legitimate values identified in the "overlapping consensus" of 
public reason cannot gain adequate political support in any other way. 6 

In response to criticisms that this position still expressed too much of 
Rawls' admitted inclination to limit religious discourse, he went further in 
his subsequent essay "The Idea of Public Reason Revisited." 7 There Rawls 
accepted that it could be appropriate for political figures to articulate con- 
troversial philosophic and religious grounds for their positions, along with 
arguments that could reasonably be expected to appeal to everyone. 8 Yet he 
still advocated a moral "duty of civility" which exhorted political actors, 
when engaged in public advocacy, to "give up forever the hope of changing 
the Constitution so as to establish" their religion's "hegemony" or to estab- 
lish measures "to ensure its influence and success. To retain such hopes and 
aims would be inconsistent with the ideal of equal basic liberties for all free 
and equal Citizens." Rawls argued that without such an ethos, "without Cit- 
izens' allegiance to public reason and their honoring the duty of civility, 
divisions and hostilities are bound in time to assert themselves. . . . harmony 
and concord depend on the vitality of the public political culture and on 
Citizens' being devoted to and realizing the ideal of public reason." 9 

Many political theorists and philosophers have since built on Rawls' 
discussions of "public reason," most insisting that such ethics, rightly 
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understood, do not discourage religious expression unduly. In Democracy 
and Disagreement, Amy Gutmann and Dennis Thompson urged all "deliber- 
ative democratic" Citizens to justify public policies "by giving reasons that 
can be accepted by those who are bound" by those policies. 10 They believe 
this norm of providing "mutually justifiable reasons" implies three principles: 
reciprocity, publicity, and accountability. The core principle is reciprocity. It 
urges political actors to find reasons that are both empirically plausible and 
morally acceptable, not to everyone, but to everyone who is similarly moti- 
vated to find reasons acceptable to others. 

Gutmann and Thompson argue that some religious positions and other 
"comprehensive views" can meet these criteria; but not all. If religious fun- 
damentalists claim, for example, that public school teaching about different 
religions has a disillusioning impact that cannot be shown empirically, or if 
fundamentalists insist on a restricted education that is likely to undercut the 
development of critical reasoning capacities and other prerequisites of 
democratic citizenship in their children, then not only can their policy posi- 
tions be rejected. Their discourse can be held to fail to meet the efhical Stan- 
dards required of democratic Citizens. It gives reasons that cannot even in 
principle persuade those who are motivated to find reasons acceptable to 
others whom they respect as fellow participants in deliberative democratic 
processes." 

In Diversity and Distrust (2000), Stephen Macedo similarly extended the 
notion of "public reasonableness" beyond basic constitutional principles to 
all questions involving the exercise of public power. 12 Coercive uses of State 
force cannot be justified in terms of "religious reasons," Macedo averred, 
because they are "matters about which reasonable people disagree." 13 
Though such reasons can be advanced in political discourse, acts of public 
power must also be legitimated in terms of empirical evidence and public 
values that appeal to all reasonable persons (even though they might disagree 
on the implications of those values and evidence for particular issues). In 
several writings, Robert Audi has gone further yet. Though he agrees with 
Macedo that religious discourse is particularly problematic as a basis for 
public coercion, he has argued that "the ethics of citizenship" not only 
require political actors to provide secular rationales for their positions that 
can persuade others who do not share their faith. Political participants should 
also be "sufficiently motivated by (normatively) adequate secular reason" so 
that they would take the same position even if their religious reasons for 
doing so were absent. 14 And generally, in "public discourse on sociopolitical 
matters," Audi suggests that religious reasons should not just be combined 
with secular ones. They ought not to be expressed via full-throated, explicit 
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prescriptive exhortations to all. They should be implicit, secondary, descrip- 
tive, self-directed, and moderate. 15 

All these advocates of public reason contend that most religious dis- 
course by most Citizens is consistent with the ethics they advance. Many crit- 
ics, including all those discussed below, contend instead that these "public 
reason" Standards are normatively inappropriate because they discourage 
religious expression that should be accepted, even encouraged. Public rea- 
son norms are often deemed to be undemocratic; to privilege secular views 
unfairly; to limit desirable alternatives in pluralistic societies; and to be 
politically counterproductive, breeding resentment, not social harmony. 16 

Taken to an extreme, these critical stances might be thought to require 
rejection of any endeavor to define an "ethics of public discourse." All such 
attempts might be seen as ways to insist that the writer's preferred ethical 
guides for politics are somehow philosophically and morally binding even 
on those who reject them. That objection seems overstated, since even the 
decision to not have a "discourse ethic" represents a kind of Standard for 
discourse and therefore a "discourse ethic." The inescapable reality is that 
any view of how politics might operate legitimately and desirably implies 
some conception of what constitutes appropriate political expression by 
officials and Citizens. Nonetheless, those who find Rawlsian accounts of 
"public reason" too confining do face special challenges when they seek to 
derive Standards for discourse from their professedly more inclusive posi- 
tions. All efforts to do so may prove to be just as philosophically imperial- 
istic as critics accuse "public reason" proponents of being. The issue of the 
appropriateness of George W. Bush's presidential religious rhetoric pro- 
vides a politically important test case for whether this is true. 

What sorts of Standards do recent critics of Rawls-style ethics of public 
reason advance? There are variations, but also significant commonalities. 
Nicholas Wolterstorff advocates a "consocial position" that imposes "no 
moral restraint on the use of religious reasons" by Citizens or governments. 
Citizens need only display "civility," genuine openness to the views of oth- 
ers; and State power should be used in ways that display "impartiality" 
toward various religious and secular perspectives. This includes, for 
example, funding religious education that meets minimal public Standards 
on the same basis as secular ones. 17 Jeff Spinner-Halev similarly argues that 
as long as religious communities in liberal democracies provide their 
children with a basic education, permit all members to leave, and do not 
otherwise operate to deny füll citizenship to anyone, their members should 
generally be welcome to participate in politics on their own discursive 
terms. 18 Fred M. Frohock favors an "inclusive form of democracy" in which 
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religious Citizens are free to speak their minds. Against Rawls, he argues 
that we should see it as acceptable if democratic processes result only in 
"modus vivendi" or "realpolitik" agreements, which different groups join 
strategically because of their distinct interests, not any reasoned sense of 
shared values. 19 

More ambitiously, Lucas Swaine and Troy Dostert have argued in dif- 
ferent ways that publicly engaging religious advocates on their own theo- 
logical terrains often is the most promising way to achieve what is best in 
liberal values. Swaine contends that their own premises require even 
theocrats to accept that those with religious consciences can distinguish 
between good and bad religious doctrines and so should be free to accept 
the good and reject the bad. It therefore may well be possible to persuade 
them in public political dialogues that they should support liberty of con- 
science and related liberal institutions. 20 After extensive critique of public 
reason positions, Dostert proposes a "post-secular ethics of public life," 
which demands of political actors only sincerity, füll expressions of their 
views; discipline, internally consistent advocacy; dialogic creativity, a will- 
ingness to contribute to forging new shared ideals; and forbearance, the 
recognition that our views are almost certainly partial, so that we should be 
cautious about mandating them for others. 21 He sees most religious expres- 
sion as well able to meet these Standards. 

These positions all extend certain features of the positions of leading 
public reason advocates. They agree with Rawls that sometimes political 
support for desirable public values can be better built if participants fully 
articulate their comprehensive views, and indeed they all would embrace 
such articulation as a routine part of politics, rather than simply on what 
Rawls sees as rare occasions. Frohock's position implies that religious 
advocates will often find it prudent to gain allies by advancing secular rea- 
sons as well, in the manner that Rawls and Macedo especially urge; but 
unlike Audi, he does not insist that these reasons be seen by religious pro- 
ponents as anything more than tactical, and unlike Rawls, he does not 
object if defensible policies emerge as the result of a modus vivendi among 
deeply disagreeing groups, rather than genuinely shared values. The hope 
is that values of democracy and freedom will nonetheless be served, in 
ways that may prove morally educative over time even for those who ini- 
tially accepted liberal democratic arrangements for purely Strategie pur- 
poses. Dostert especially urges political participants to elaborate their 
Philosophie and religious perspectives candidly, in part for the sorts of rea- 
sons that lead Gutmann and Thompson to urge Standards of publicity and 
aecountability. Doing so helps Citizens to understand fully what political 
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leaders are proposing and why, in ways that assist democratic deliberation 
and the capacity of Citizens to hold officials responsible for their policy 
choices. Candid expression of religious views also displays a trust of a 
political actor's fellow Citizens that may well be experienced as more 
respectful than any polite silence on disagreements, and such conduct may 
inspire reciprocal respect and trust. 22 

But unlike Gutmann and Thompson, Macedo, Rawls, and Audi, none of 
these positions insists that ethical public discourse must center on reasons 
that can in principle be shared by all reasonable persons. Swaine and 
Dostert are optimistic that most religious people can be persuaded that their 
theologies support many liberal policies and institutions, but neither they 
nor any of the other critics think it is improper for political actors, includ- 
ing officials, to stress reasons that stem from significantly illiberal faiths 
not shared by all their fellow Citizens. They all believe that political 
processes are likely to work better if such faiths are often expressed, 
explored, and contested. 



The Religious Rhetoric of George W. Bush 

Do these revisionist writers on public discourse thereby have any grounds 
to criticize the religious rhetoric of American Christian conservatives gener- 
ally and President Bush in particular, or is it inconsistent for them to do any- 
thing more than object to the substance of the policies of such conservatives 
(when they do)? To consider that question further, it is necessary to get a 
fuller understanding of the distinctiveness of Bush's religious discourse. 

At first glance it may seem that there is little new or troubling about this 
religious rhetoric, even from the perspectives of public reason advocates, 
much less those of their critics. As Jon Shields has argued, modern 
Christian leaders generally have concluded that in policy advocacy, they 
must comply with "deliberative norms," including "civility and respect, the 
rejection of appeals to theology, and practice of careful moral reasoning." 
Some see these practices as having "biblical foundations," but others are 
"guided by pragmatic considerations," seeing "the political fruit" that 
comes from practicing and being seen to practice these "virtues." 23 In 2004, 
President Bush's head speechwriter, Michael Gerson, indicated that the 
Bush White House took a similar view. He maintained that the administra- 
tion was committed to a "principled pluralism" that welcomed "all reli- 
gions" while "not favoring any religions in a sectarian way" and urging 
"tolerance and respect for other faiths and traditions" and "people who are 
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not religious." It sought to "avoid identifying the purposes of an individual 
or a nation with the purposes of God" and to resist applying religious 
"habits of certainty" to "a ränge of issues from economics to military policy." 
These belong in the realm of "practical judgment" and "honest debate." He 
insisted that, in keeping with these precepts, President Bush had not 
employed religious themes any more or any differently than many earlier 
presidents, and that critics of his rhetoric had a "distaste" for religious 
expression that threatened to "remove one of the main sources of social justice 
in our history." 24 

These Claims offer comfort both to advocates and critics of public reason. 
On the one hand, they suggest that the ethical constraints urged in public rea- 
son doctrines are not really burdensome, since these devout political actors 
recognize the wisdom, moral or tactical, of advancing secular reasons as well 
as, and often instead of, religious ones. On the other hand, critics can contend 
that this shows that fhere is no need for the ethical admonitions of public rea- 
son advocates, because religious political actors find that it is prudent to mod- 
erate their religious expression and advance arguments that can win secular 
allies. They do not have to be told it is unethical to do otherwise. And most 
of the critics of "public reason" doctrine agree with Gerson that, as even 
Rawls conceded, religious advocacy has at times seemed crucial to the suc- 
cess of admirable reform movements in U.S. history. 

But scholars in several disciplines, using both quantitative and interpre- 
tive methods, contend that whatever Gerson's aspirations may have been, the 
reality is that George W. Bush has used more religious rhetoric than his pre- 
decessors and has used it in distinctive ways. The leading quantitative study 
is by two communication scholars, Kevin Coe and David Domke. 25 They did 
content analysis of all inaugural and State of the Union addresses from 
Franklin Roosevelt (FDR) through George W. Bush. These speeches seemed 
appropriate because all presidents give them and because, in terms of cate- 
gories first offered by Aristotle, inaugural addresses tend to be "epideictic," 
more ceremonial and vision-defining, while State of the Union addresses 
tend to be more "deliberative," concerned to provide concrete policy pro- 
posals and arguments. They also coded presidential religious expression as 
displaying "petitionary" or "prophetic" postures, with "petitionary" State- 
ments requesting or offering thanks for divine assistance, and "prophetic" 
implying "a knowledge of God's wishes, desires or intentions." 26 

Their results, achieved with a high coefficient of intercoder reliability 
(.94), show that Ronald Reagan initiated a new era in which "God" references 
per presidential address more than doubled compared to presidents from FDR 
through Jimmy Carter. George W. Bush ranks highest in references per 
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address and references per 1,000 words, exceeding even Reagan. In con- 
trast, though Bill Clinton and George H. W. Bush invoked God more often 
per address than pre-Reagan presidents, their rate per 1,000 words was 
roughly that of those predecessors. 27 The second Bush and Reagan also 
adopted the prophetic posture in 47% of their addresses, compared to 0% 
for pre-Reagan Democrats, 5% for pre-Reagan Republicans, and 15% for 
the first Bush and Clinton, all statistically significant differences. 28 Both 
presidents, but especially Bush, made prophetic Statements most often in 
relation to the role of the United States in promoting freedom in the world. 
As Coe and Domke note, this rhetorical posture "treads closely to Claims 
regarding a divine vision for U.S. foreign policy." 29 

Scholars relying on more "qualitative" interpretive methods have reached 
similar conclusions. The theologian Caryn Riswold has analyzed George 
W. Bush's Sept. 20, 2001 speech advocating military action against AI Qaeda 
and Afghanistan's Taliban regime. Bush argued that America was "called to 
defend freedom" and he concluded, "The course of this conflict is not known, 
yet its outcome is certain. Freedom and fear, justice and cruelty, have always 
been at war, and we know that God is not neutral between them." 30 Riswold 
argues that this language suggested that not only was Bush's call to arms 
"justified by God;" it offered Americans "certainty of the outcome" of his 
policies. She concludes that his rhetoric "stakes a claim that America is the 
favored nation under God, and presents subtle justification for violence . . . It 
communicates a religious worldview that justified its veiled call for holy 
war, equating patriotism with faith in a God who is not neutral. The presi- 
dential address was a religious response, presenting a retribution theology 
as national policy." 31 

Communications scholar Denise M. Bostdorff has also closely analyzed 
many of Bush's post-September llth speeches, and she reaches similar 
conclusions. She sees Bush as repeatedly invoking Protestant traditions 
holding that "the U.S. has a sacred, civil covenant," harkening back to "the 
covenant between God and New England" that "periodically needs to be 
renewed by current Citizens." 32 He also has relied heavily on the "theme of 
predestination" because, she believes, "Citizens were more likely to support 
the war . . . if they believed the effort would ultimately succeed." Of course 
leaders always seek to "speak confidently," but "Bush's rhetoric often went 
beyond simple confidence to outright certitude." 33 These characterizations 
support Coe and Domke's coding of Bush's rhetorical posture as frequently 
and distinctively "prophetic." 

The interpretive arguments of Riswold, Bostdorff and others become still 
more convincing if we consider qualitative comparisons of Bush's religious 
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discourse with the religious rhetoric of other recent presidents, both 
Democrats and Republicans. Democrat Jimmy Carter is generally regarded 
as the most deeply religious modern chief executive prior to Bush. In his 
inaugural address, he did invoke divine guidance by quoting the prophet 
Micah on the importance of doing justice, loving mercy, and Walking 
"humbly with thy God." 34 These religious sentiments were not, however, 
uttered in relation to any specific policy proposals. In his 1978 State of the 
Union address, Carter cited the Bible to assure Americans that they could 
"move mountains." 35 Again, however, this provided general reassurance, 
without reference to the transport of any actual peaks or other specific poli- 
cies. And in his 1979 State of the Union speech Carter asserted America's 
"special place of leadership in the worldwide struggles for human rights;" 
but unlike Reagan and Bush, he did not indicate on what authority, whether 
history, power realities, or divine mandate, America could claim that "spe- 
cial place." 36 Most importantly, these are rare instances. As Coe and Domke 
confirm, Carter otherwise avoided religious rhetoric more than any modern 
President. 37 He rarely even said "God bless America." 

In his 1992 nominating acceptance speech, the one post-Reagan Democratic 
President, Bill Clinton, twice referred to the teachings of "Scriptae"; but again 
in the most general way, to indicate the importance of having an inspiring 
vision. Using religious terminology, he also proposed a "New Covenant" to 
realize the "vision and values of the American people." 38 This was, however, 
a covenant between Americans, not a covenant with God. Clinton's first inau- 
gural address again quoted "Scriptae" to provide general exhortation, saying 
"let us not be weary in well-doing," while urging Americans to pursue "with 
God's help" their "timeless mission" of achieving "America's ideals," real- 
ization of rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in America and 
"around the world." 39 In so doing he adopted an archetypical "petitionary" 
posture, hoping for divine assistance without claiming any knowledge of how 
God intended Americans to carry out their mission. 

His 1995 State of the Union address returned to this theme, holding that 
America's founders based their new country on "a Single powerful idea," that 
"all men are created equal, endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights," that "every generation" of Americans since have sought to preserve 
that idea — the American Dream — and to "deepen and expand its meaning to 
new and different times." 40 But though rights came from the Creator, Clinton 
portrayed the quest to realize them as the historical endeavor of Americans, 
not as God's plan; and he did not present the expansion of the American 
Dream's meaning as guided by providential design. Later Speeches reasserted 
these views. Clinton pledged devotion to the prophet Isaiah's admonition to be 
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a "repairer of the breach" in bis 1997 State of the Union address and went on 
to call for building "one America" that would continue to work to extend the 
American idea, "the most powerful idea in the history of nations." 41 But as 
with Clinton's other references, Isaiah here served as a source of inspiration 
for Americans to strive to carry forward their historic ideals, not as justifica- 
tion for claiming that they were providentially destined to do so or as prophecy 
of the success of particular policies. Overall, Clinton's religious phrases are 
brief Ornaments in Speeches that rest largely on readings of American history, 
when they are not simply (very) extensive lists of policy proposals. 

Compare the major Speeches of Ronald Reagan and especially George 
W. Bush. They repeatedly indicate that their political worldviews rest far 
more on providentialist concepts of America than any other foundation. 
Adopting prophetic postures, they claim to discern heavenly authorization 
for America's historical path; and Bush particularly has suggested that his 
policies are divinely mandated, so that ultimate success is guaranteed if we 
pursue them, while shirking represents failure to comply with God's will. 

Reagan has been the younger Bush's model. No theme was dearer to 
Reagan than the notion that America was destined by "Divine Providence" 
to be the Pilgrim leader John Winthrop's shining "city on a hill." He invoked 
that image when he announced his candidacy for the presidency in 1979, in 
his 1984 nomination acceptance speech, and in his final State of the Union 
address, as well as in many other Statements. 42 In his inaugural addresses, 
Reagan repeatedly made clear that he understood fhis to mean that America 
should be an "exemplar of freedom and a beacon of hope" to all the world, 
and that God "intended" and "called" the American people to play this role, 
so that God was the true "author" of America's "dream of freedom." 43 One 
of Reagan's most celebrated expressions of this view came in a speech at the 
1986 Statue of Liberty commemoration, where the president praised the 
nation's history of welcoming immigrants by saying, "I have always 
believed there was some divine providence that placed this great land here 
between the two great oceans, to be found by a special kind of people from 
every corner of the world, who had a special love for freedom." 44 

Yet while this was a classic "epideictic" ceremonial speech, it inter- 
preted the past, rather than prophesying the future; and Reagan generally 
tread carefully in his prophetic providentialist Statements, knowing they 
could be controversial. In his 1984 State of the Union address, Reagan 
observed, in a defense of school prayer, that "we must be cautious in claim- 
ing that God's on our side, but I think it's all right to keep asking if we're 
on His side." 45 In addition to religious support, Reagan also often empha- 
sized what he saw as the lessons of history and history's "calls" to 
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Americans. 46 Even so, this was clearly divinely guided history, and over 
time Reagan asserted more and more strongly that God had "entrusted in a 
special way to this nation" a responsibility for the "defense" of freedom at 
home and around the world. 47 But though he moved closer to suggesting 
that particular policies that he advocated accorded with divine intentions, 
his religious rhetoric remained primarily an inspirational view of American 
identity in general, not a justification for specific positions. 

The first President Bush began somewhat similarly, stating in his inau- 
gural address that "my first act as President is a prayer" to use his new power 
to "help people, serve the Lord." 48 In later State of the Union Speeches, he 
maintained like both his predecessors that "freedom is at the very heart of the 
idea that is America" and that America had a "unique responsibility" to pro- 
mote freedom in the world, though he did not explicitly present this respon- 
sibility as a divine duty in the manner of Reagan. 49 But beyond his habit of 
ending Speeches with the classic petitionary phrase "God Bless America," the 
eider Bush did not use much religious language in his major official Speeches, 
nor did he stress prophetic fhemes. 50 

His son, in contrast, not only harkened back to the religious providential- 
ism of Ronald Reagan; he elaborated and extended it, especially in foreign 
policy contexts. His enduring template for this theme came in his first inau- 
gural address, a remarkable speech worth quoting at length. George W. Bush 
began: 

We have a place, all of us, in a long story. A story we continue, but whose 
end we will not see. It is the story of a new world that became a friend and 
liberator of the old, a story of a slave-holding society that became a servant 
of freedom, the story of a power that went into the world to protect but not 
possess, to defend but not to conquer. It is the American story. A story of 
flawed and fallible people, united across the generations by grand and endur- 
ing ideals. The grandest of these ideals is an unfolding American promise that 
everyone belongs, that everyone deserves a chance, that no insignificant 
person was ever born. Americans are called upon to enact this promise in our 
lives and in our laws; and though our nation has sometimes halted and some- 
times delayed, we must follow no other course. . . . Our democratic faith is 
more than the creed of our country, it is the inborn hope of our humanity, 
an ideal we carry but do not own, a trust we bear and pass along; and even 
after neaiiy 225 years, we have a long way yet to travel." 51 

Here Bush defines America and Americans in terms of their participa- 
tion in a shared story that Stretches back to the past and on into a future that 
is in some ways cloudy, but its direction is clear. His telling of the American 
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story recognizes American shortcomings, while valorizing a democratic 
faith involving concern and respect for all persons as the "grandest" of 
American ideals. Accordingly, Bush connects this national story with a 
more universalistic one, stressing that this ideal is common to and should 
be realized for all humanity. 

Though it speaks explicitly only of a "democratic faith" and humanity's 
"inborn hopes," the passage just cited also intimates the distinctively 
Protestant notion of a divine vocation or "calling" as our guide to our civic 
lives. In the speech's close, the fundamentally religious character of President 
Bush's view of American identity becomes more overt: 

. . . After the Declaration of Independence was signed, Virginia statesman John 
Page wrote to Thomas Jefferson, "We know the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. Do you not think an angel rides in the whirlwind and directs 
this storm?" Much time has passed since Jefferson arrived for his inauguration. 
The years and changes accumulate, but the themes of this day he would know, 
our nation's grand story of courage and its simple dream of dignity. 

We are not this story's author, who fills time and eternity with His 
purpose. Yet His purpose is achieved in our duty, and our duty is fulfilled in 
Service to one another. Never tiring, never yielding, never finishing, we renew 
that purpose today; to make our country more just and generous; to affirm the 
dignity of our lives and every life. 

This work continues. This story goes on. And an angel still rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs this storm. 

Though clearly religiously infused, these passages were not tied closely to 
any specific, disputed policy proposals. The chief Substantive respect in 
which Bush's religious discourse went beyond that of most predecessors, 
except for Reagan, was his stress on the claim that, despite their democratic 
ideals, the American people are not really the authors of the American story. 
It is actually a story of duty to divine purposes, not democratic self-direction, 
deliberative or otherwise. But perhaps this feature is unavoidable from most 
religious perspectives: the troubling tension between affirming faith in divine 
omnipotence and in free human agency has a long history in theological and 
philosophical thought. For people of many faiths, apparently contradictory 
Claims that both God and we are guiding our destinies are likely to emerge at 
some point in their public religious discourse. Had Bush's epideictic religious 
rhetoric remained at the more abstract level of his first inaugural, it might 
never have provided grounds for deep concern, at least to most of those who 
favor inclusive Standards for public discourse. 
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But over time, particularly after September 11, 2001 and in relation to 
the use of force in foreign policy, Bush increasingly deployed the "prophetic" 
posture of divining Providence's plans for America to sanctify controversial 
measures, in ways that went beyond anything that Reagan did. In his first 
State of the Union address in 2002, Bush stated that "History has called 
America" to "fight" and "lead" the campaign for liberty and justice, and he 
assured his fellow Citizens that "God is near" to us amidst these difficult 
events. 52 On September 11, 2002, he reaffirmed that Americans had heard 
"history's call," and he made even clearer that history was for him, as for 
Reagan, a providentialist history. Bush stated "we do know that God has 
placed us together in this moment . . . to serve each other and our country. 
And the duty we have been given — defending America and our freedom — 
is also a privilege we share. . . . This ideal of America is the hope of all 
mankind. . . . That hope still lights our way." Using Biblical language (John 
1:5) in a populär Protestant translation, the president concluded, "And the 
light shines in the darkness. And the darkness will not overcome it." 53 

In his 2003 State of the Union address, Bush went on to assert that "this 
call of history has come to the right country," and in case there remained 
any doubt that the voice of this history was the voice of God, he added that 
though "we do not claim to know all the ways of Providence," yet we knew 
enough of them to "trust in them, placing our confidence in the loving God 
behind all of life and all of history" as we pursued the course the president 
had set. 54 Later that year, in his widely praised speech to the National 
Endowment for Democracy, Bush argued still more explicitly that "Liberty 
is both the plan of Heaven for humanity, and the best hope for progress here 
on Earth," and that as part of this plan, America had a "mission to promote 
liberty around the world." He concluded "we can be certain that the author 
of freedom is not indifferent to the fate of freedom." 55 In his 2004 State of 
the Union speech, Bush argued, again like Reagan, that "God has planted 
in every human heart the desire to live in freedom," and he assured 
Americans that they would fulfill their "mission" to "lead the cause of free- 
dom" because of "that greater power who guides the unfolding of the 
years." 56 Then in his speech accepting his second presidential nomination, 
Bush returned to his motif of the "story of America," a "story of expanding 
liberty" in which "America is called to lead the cause of freedom" because 
freedom "is the Almighty God's gift to every man and woman in the world." 
He closed by assuring Americans that they "have a calling from beyond the 
stars to stand for freedom." 57 

Bush's second inaugural address, which Gerson has termed the speech 
that "best expresses" the president's "worldview," took as its central theme 
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the argument that America must now make "the success of liberty in other 
lands" the centerpiece of national policy, for this task represented not only 
"the urgent requirement of our nation's security," but also "the calling of 
our time." 58 The president was careful to acknowledge that liberty might 
take different forms around the world, that "when the soul of a nation 
finally speaks, the institutions that arise may reflect customs and traditions 
very different from our own." The speech also contained passages that 
seemed mindful of criticisms of Bush's earlier providentialist rhetoric, as 
well as the example of Lincoln's great second inaugural, which recognized 
the divine justice of American suffering but refused to claim divine sanc- 
tion for the Union cause, saying only that "The Almighty has His own pur- 
poses." 59 Somewhat similarly, Bush stated that Americans had "complete 
confidence in the eventual triumph of freedom," but not because "history 
runs on the wheels of inevitability; it is human choices that move events." 
Nor did Americans "consider ourselves a chosen nation; God moves and 
chooses as He wills." Still, Bush insisted, "History has an ebb and flow of 
justice, but history also has a visible direction, set by liberty and the Author 
of Liberty." In his 2005 State of the Union address, devoted largely to 
domestic matters, Bush reiterated that Americans would "add to that story" 
of the "history of liberty," and that "The road of Providence is uneven and 
unpredictable — yet we know where it leads: It leads to freedom." In his two 
subsequent State of the Union Speeches, his providentialist discourse did 
give way to pragmatic policy arguments, perhaps because his administra- 
tion's failure to realize his previous prophecies of foreign policy success 
made a shift to different rhetorical terrains seem advisable. 60 

These quotations show that providentialist religious Claims have long 
been central to President Bush's political discourse, and that they most took 
a prophetic stance implying certainty for the success of his policies in the 
times when he undertook aggressive military actions overseas. The reli- 
giosity is hardly surprising in a president who was "born again" after mid- 
life struggles with alcohol, and whose staffers have reported that he reads 
the Bible each morning. 61 Yet that claim makes all the noteworthy another 
feature of Bush's religious discourse. Unlike his two recent Democratic 
predecessors, who invoked religion much less often, Bush has stressed reli- 
gious Claims while rarely citing specific religious texts. 62 Generally he has 
forgone any scriptural support, even as he has emphasized providentialist 
accounts of American history and destiny more than any predecessor, and 
more often in the context of Speeches defending controversial policies. 

It is true that Bush has refrained from explicitly asserting that his mea- 
sures are divinely authorized; his second inaugural eschews the claim that 
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Americans are a chosen people; and he has more than once stressed that we 
cannot know all God's purposes and that, as an "almost chosen people," our 
"calling is to align our hearts and action with God's plan, in so far as we 
can know it." 63 But his more restrained and qualified Statements have come 
largely outside his major official Speeches, or, as in the case of his second 
inaugural, after the most controversial Steps have already been taken. It is 
also true that Bush has regularly accompanied his religious contentions 
with secular arguments focused on national security needs, international 
law, and hope for progress "here on Earth." His rhetoric and public reason- 
ing have never been exclusively religious. 

Still, as scholars who have done extensive quantitative and qualitative 
analyses largely concur, in the major Speeches he has delivered when his 
most aggressive foreign policies were being first advanced, he has responded 
to moral objections to his measures chiefly by adopting a prophetic posture 
to convey certainty that his "war on terrorism" measures, including the war 
with Iraq, are in accord with God's will. These Speeches cannot be read as 
simply petitioning for divine aid or even expressing faith in God's general 
beneficence. Instead, President Bush has regularly mixed epideictic cele- 
brations of American goodness and condemnation of the evil of its oppo- 
nents, and prophetic assurances of knowledge of God's intention sufficient 
to provide certainty of ultimate American success, with deliberative argu- 
ments for specific policies, in ways that few other presidents have done — 
and none has ever done so often. 



Stories of Peoplehood and Levels of Civic Scrutiny 

Still, one may well ask, what's wrong with Bush's distinctive epideictic 
and prophetic religious discourse, particularly from the Standpoints of 
"ethics of citizenship" that seek to welcome religious expression? To 
ans wer, I build on the account in Stories of Peoplehood defining the occa- 
sions when religious tropes are likely to be most prevalent in official State- 
ments. Though that analysis does not by itself show that Bush's prophetic 
providentialism is improper, it provides reasons for subjecting his discourse 
to heightened ethical scrutiny. 

The first premise of the "stories of peoplehood" argument is that, 
because no political communities are simply natural, they must be politi- 
cally created by leaders who forge coalitions around shared or overlapping 
visions of how their preferred form of common life will provide members 
with valuable benefits. To be sure, political societies are always formed 
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partly through coercive force, by which powerful groups impose member- 
ship and governance on unwilling populations. But no ruler has ever had 
enough coercive power to hold a whole Community together by force alone. 
People always have to form political communities in part through the vol- 
untary Cooperation of a critical mass of members. Thus they always need 
not only coercive force but also persuasive stories. 

Such community-building narratives are comprised of fhree types of ele- 
ments: economic stories, which promise that membership will prevent eco- 
nomic exploitation, provide rewarding personal economic opportunities, 
and lead to overall Community prosperity, now and for future generations; 
political power stories, which promise protection against coercion and a 
share in the power of a strong political Community, often through guaran- 
tees of actual or Virtual representation; and "ethically constitutive" stories, 
stories that present membership as expressing traits that are somehow 
intrinsic to who members are, in ways that are ethically valuable. Religious 
stories of "chosen peoplehood," racial stories of membership as manifest 
destiny, Claims for membership in an especially appealing culture, accounts 
of shared noble ancestors, and glorifications of birth in a special land or ter- 
ritory are all examples of ethically constitutive stories. 

All successful, enduring "stories of peoplehood" include some Version 
of all fhree of these elements, because each has important attractions that 
the others do not easily provide. The appeal of promises of economic and 
physical security and opportunities for greater wealth and political power 
are clear. But there are at least three circumstances in which leaders are 
likely instead to stress ethically constitutive themes: 

First, all long-lasting political societies go through some economic and 
political bad times, so each faces periods when its leaders cannot credibly 
claim that they are providing all members more in terms of wealth and 
power than might be attained by giving allegiance to different leaders or 
even different communities. 

Second, most societies also often have periods when they pursue wealth 
and power through policies that sorely need explicit ethical justification, 
because they appear to violate the society's own moral traditions. 

Finally, societies generally institutionalize important features of their 
unifying ethically constitutive stories, in the form of national churches, 
ancestral shines, efhnically and culturally restrictive membership rules, and 
the like; so leaders often rally support by stressing ethically constitutive 
themes when those institutions are somehow threatened. 64 

Because these three circumstances often occur, political leaders fre- 
quently have incentives to highlight ethically constitutive stories, making 
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active support for their vision of Community and their policies seem ethi- 
cally appropriate, indeed imperative. And because everyone has always 
grown up shaped by such stories, leaders who draw on existing accounts to 
craft compelling ethically constitutive narratives are always more likely to 
succeed man those who neglect such stories or teil them badly. 

Though stories of peoplehood, with economic, political power, and eth- 
ically constitutive elements, are advanced to bond particular political soci- 
eties, they are not phenomena that fall primarily within the domain of 
"domestic politics." They are, rather, one of the two basic types of means, 
along with force, through which boundaries between "domestic" and "for- 
eign" realms are created and sustained. The leaders seeking support for 
their vision of political Community have to be aware of all potential rivals 
who may wield coercive power and/or compelling narratives to capture the 
allegiance of some or all of their constituents. It does not matter whether 
those rivals are within the bounds of the political Community as currently 
defined, like leaders of rival political parties or secessionist movements, or 
whether they are outside, like potential conquerors or leaders of adjacent 
ethnic, linguistic, or religious communities who wish to annex those they 
claim to be part of "their" people. Stories of peoplehood must be crafted to 
inspire allegiance against both sets of competitors, with the emphasis 
depending on who seems most threatening at any particular time. As a 
result, stories of peoplehood always have implications for foreign as well 
as domestic policies; and sometimes foreign policy concerns predominate 
in them, as has come to be the case in the "American stories" repeatedly 
offered in just that terminology by the second President Bush. 

Though the argument in Stories of Peoplehood has different goals, I sug- 
gest that this account enables us to identify in religious rhetoric traits that 
are likely to be found in civic stories that are being used more to bestow a 
spurious ethical legitimacy on policies than to make a serious case for a cer- 
tain vision of the nation's proper identity and purposes. We are therefore 
well advised to scrutinize such religious expression closely. The key step in 
applying this analysis to Bush's religious discourse is to ask, of these three 
contexts in which ethically constitutive narratives like religious stories are 
likely to be featured, which seems most likely to account for the president's 
decisions to highlight his religious civic narrative at the times that he has? 

The first explanation has only limited plausibility. Though the United 
States today has some serious economic problems and suffered severe damage 
on September 1 lth, 2001, the country overall is far from weak economically 
or politically. It is the world's leading economic and political super power, 
and no one seriously predicts that modern terrorists have any real prospect 
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of altering that reality. It is not reasonable to think that Bush has turned to 
religious rhetoric out of an inability to make credible promises to sustain 
and enhance American economic and political power. It is true that he has 
often been accused of favoring the economic interests of the wealthy over 
those of poor and middle-class Americans, and so he may have wished gen- 
erally to stress the religiosity he shares with the vast majority of Americans 
more than his economic vision. It is also true that America's political power 
in the world is in some respects limited by widespread foreign resentment 
of the United States. But Bush's main response to the Charge that he serves 
the wealthy has been to Champion broad tax cuts, defended in secular, prag- 
matic terms. In his major Speeches, he has not used his religious rhetoric to 
defend his economic proposals. And his use of religion in his foreign pol- 
icy Speeches is commonly believed to have diminished, not strengthened, 
American influence in many parts of the world. Thus there is little basis to 
believe that President Bush has stressed a providentialist civic story chiefly 
because the nation's economic and political circumstances left him unable 
to find alternative economic or power themes. 

Nor is the third explanation persuasive. Though adherents of radical 
variants of Islam launched the September llth attacks, their targets were 
institutions that embodied the nation's economic and military interests, the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon — not institutions representing the 
religious traditions the president articulates in his Version of the American 
story. There is no doubt that many Christian believers see a militant Islam 
as deeply hostile to their religious institutions and values, but it is not cred- 
ible to think that many fear that America will be conquered and made 
Islamic at the point of the sword. President Bush has also been careful to 
insist that the U.S. respects "the faith of Islam" and is not warring on behalf 
of one religion or family of religions against another. He clearly does not 
invoke God because he thinks, or because he wishes his constituents to 
think, that prevailing American conceptions of God and institutions of reli- 
gious worship are in jeopardy in the current military struggles. 

If neither the first nor third circumstance for highlighting a religious eth- 
ically constitutive story seems to have been applicable in Bush's time, then 
we are compelled to consider his rhetoric in relation to the second scenario, 
in which leaders advance stories to confer normative legitimacy on policies 
that would otherwise seem ethically dubious in terms of their society's 
dominant moral traditions. When we do so, we quickly see that the cir- 
cumstances that constitute this scenario have been undeniably present. The 
President has employed his prophetic providentialist discourse most often 
in Speeches defending foreign policies that he knows to be questioned, if 
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not condemned, in moral traditions that have long been powerful in the 
United States. Leading up to the Iraq war, the Bush administration 
announced as an official part of its National Security Strategy a novel pol- 
icy of "preemptive" or preventive warfare that runs contrary to venerable 
American moral beliefs that nations should use force only when facing 
direct or imminent attacks. In deference to those beliefs, the president did 
initially justify the Iraq war in part by claiming a growing threat from 
weapons of mass destruction that ultimately proved to be non-existent. But 
even in their absence, he continued to insist that the war was legitimate 
because it was in keeping with the nation's higher calling. Time and time 
again, he maintained that "the plan of Heaven" included an American 
"mission to promote liberty around the world" in which the United States 
was called "to lead the cause," a cause that included a first-strike war 
against Iraq. President Bush has then, clearly adopted precisely the sorts of 
new, morally debatable measures that create the temptation to seek ersatz 
ethical Validation via religious or other ethically constitutive narratives, and 
he has since used prophetic providentialism to assert their moral propriety. 65 
It is therefore advisable to subject Bush's religious discourse to a citizen's 
Version of the judiciary's "strict scrutiny," looking closely to see if its ends 
are well defined and defended and the means it proposes are closely related 
to those ends. 



Ethically Troubling Features of 
Bush's Religious Rhetoric 

When thus scrutinized, Bush's rhetoric displays internal tensions, if not 
contradictions, in its treatment of the very values of democratic self-governance 
and religious guidance that it upholds — so it might well be judged ethically 
questionable even on its own terms. It also appears structured to operate 
in ways that are morally undesirable from the Standpoint of most of the 
critics of public reason doctrines, as well as public reason advocates. I note 
here four features of Bush's religious rhetoric that raise questions of incon- 
sistency and normative inappropriateness. 

First, Bush has regularly chosen to stress that, even though our values 
are supposed to be democratic, ultimately Americans should believe that 
they are not the authors of their freedom, nor are they even the authors of 
the American story itself. Though as noted, this feature of his discourse 
articulates what is undeniably a real theological and philosophical conun- 
drum, the context of advocacy for morally dubious policies seems an 
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inappropriate time to stress God's authorship instead of the rights and 
obligations of Citizens to judge for fhemselves. 66 Bush's providentialist lan- 
guage implies that, in the final reckoning, Americans need not feel respon- 
sible for the morally controversial Steps they take. That message seems, at 
best, in tension with Bush's professed goal of promoting democracy and 
responsible democratic citizenship. 

Second, that tension becomes more acute if we believe, with Michael 
Gerson, that when religious "habits of certainty" are extended to issues 
such as "military policy," they tend to work against the "honest debate" 
appropriate for democratic decision making on those topics. Yet since his 
first inaugural, the president has not only told Americans they are not the 
ultimate authors of their story. With only occasional disclaimers, he has 
repeatedly urged Americans to accept as a "certainty" that American poli- 
cies will eventually succeed, because God is on the same side as the United 
States in the world's current struggles. To be sure, democratic leaders need 
to inspire support for their policies, not simply debates over them. But the 
very rarity of Bush's distinctive prophetic rhetoric in U.S. history shows 
that presidents can instill confidence even in difficult times without resort- 
ing to Claims of certainty that rhetorically minimize any need for democra- 
tic deliberation and debate. Again, it seems inconsistent to champion 
democratic decision making via a discourse that discourages any sense that 
Citizens must engage in it in regard to the pressing issues at hand. 

And unfortunately, this point can be taken one step further, raising the third 
difficulty. When the president's course is presented as carrying out the plan of 
Providence for all humanity and for America as at least an "almost chosen 
people," it becomes at best unclear whether Americans legitimately can dispute 
what to do in regard to these issues. Though he has usually preferred to put 
the point more positively, Bush has frequently suggested that if his fellow 
Citizens do not do as he indicates they should, they will fail to respond to a 
divine "calling," to do their "duty" to God. 67 Nothing could indict the morality 
of those who disagree with his policies more. That is perhaps the most fun- 
damental reason why in 2004 Gerson acknowledged that it was proper to 
"avoid identifying the purposes of an individual or a nation with the purposes 
of God." But though Bush's Speeches have included passages meant to pro- 
vide defense against accusations that they cross that line, and his advocates 
highlight these phrases, no one has suggested that the Speeches leave any 
doubt about whether Bush believes the truly faithful, at least, should see his 
policies as in accord with the plan of Providence to which he has so often 
referred. At a minimum, then, these speeches argue to the faithful that dissent 
is a kind of sin. That, too, is not a very democratic message. 
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And in regard to the persuasion of the faithful, especially, this message 
highlights the final feature of Bush's religious discourse that merits ethical 
concern. As observed above, despite his frequent invocation of literally 
global religious Claims, Bush has failed to provide any authority for these 
controversial arguments via exposition of particular religious traditions, 
texts, or revelations. Though he has often used phrases drawn from specif- 
ically Protestant hymns, biblical translations, and doctrines, he has never 
attempted to show publicly just where, how, and to whom God has revealed 
his plan to give America a special role in achieving freedom for all human- 
ity, or why we should infer that this plan gives Americans a duty to pursue 
something like the foreign policies that the president has draped with prov- 
identialist discourse. Yet as Riswold's critique shows, even many believers 
who identify with the president's own religious traditions do not believe 
they support his providentialist Claims. So even if we accept that it is right 
for political leaders to offer the guidance of religion on public issues, with 
the understanding that these arguments are aimed especially at fellow 
believers, it also seems right to ask that they actually lay out this guidance. 
Again, if not inconsistent, it is ethically questionable to present religious 
claims as self-evident, requiring no elaboration, support, or argument. 



Bush's Rhetoric and the 
Multiple Ethics of Discourse 

With these concerns about Bush's religious discourse identified, the final 
task here is to consider whether they really make that discourse ethically 
inappropriate from the Standpoints of "public reason" advocates, their 
recent critics, or both. For proponents of an ethics of public reason, the 
issues are not as obvious as they might seem. Again, President Bush has 
always accompanied his religious expressions with secular arguments for 
his policies, and that is all most advocates of public reason demand. 68 And 
the fact that he has not elaborated them fully might actually appeal to some 
public reason proponents, such as Audi and Rawls, who believe that gov- 
ernmental officials should articulate their religious comprehensive views 
only on rare occasions, if at all. 

The latter feature of Bush's rhetoric is not likely to mollify many propo- 
nents of public reason, however — for Bush has in fact used religious language 
more often than all his modern predecessors, and he has done so most fre- 
quently when seeking to legitimate morally controversial policies. His reli- 
gious exhortations have been neither as rare nor as circumspect as Rawls 
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and Audi would wish. Instead, they clearly present the dangers of "divi- 
sions and hostilities" over religious views that both these "public reason" 
advocates have ardently sought to avoid via their strictures on religious 
expression. Indeed, they may well amount to the kind of effort to insure the 
"influence and success" of a political leader's religion that Rawls always 
said should be renounced. 

And the ways that Bush's religious discourse discourages Citizens from 
considering themselves the democratic authors of their political fate; from 
believing that there is uncertainty about the ultimate success of particular 
policies; and from thinking that it might be their duty to dissent rather than 
obey, all make it difficult for Champions of reasoned, deliberative democ- 
ratic citizenship like Gutmann, Thompson, and Macedo to approve this 
rhetoric. The strongest defense for Bush's religious expression lies in the 
facts that it is accompanied by secular reasons on most points and that it 
includes occasional acknowledgements that we cannot know "all" the ways 
of Providence. Still, it is hard to see how Bush has ever provided secular 
counterparts to some of his providentialist arguments that do the most work 
to render his policies morally legitimate. Perhaps there are secular grounds 
for saying that history Supports the cause of liberty, even if we do not 
believe it does so because God is its author, and for saying that America has 
a calling to lead that cause around the world today. Clinton, Carter, and the 
eider Bush did make similar arguments via appeals to history unaccompa- 
nied by providentialism. Still, George W. Bush has made such stand-alone 
secular Claims so rarely that it is not clear he believes they can be made, 
much less that he has provided them to Citizens along with his religious 
arguments, as public reason adherents demand. 

But if the features of Bush's religious discourse identified here give pro- 
ponents of an ethic of public reason grounds to criticize his rhetoric, what 
about the recent critics of public reason doctrines? Again, they do not regard 
religious discourse by officeholders as inherently problematic, and I concur. 
Still, most if not all of these critics are also likely to find Bush's sort of 
prophetic religious discourse ethically dubious, especially when used in the 
context of official justification for exercises of coercive power. Because they 
urge even more open political expression than most public reason advocates, 
all would criticize the features of Bush's rhetoric that discourage democra- 
tic deliberation, debate, and dissent. And because they seek to welcome 
rather than marginalize religious expression, in particular, the opacity of the 
religious arguments that Bush has used to validate morally controversial 
military measures is particularly problematic from several of their norma- 
tive Standpoints. 
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Dostert's "post-secular ethics," for example, calls for political actors to 
eschew rhetorical "evasion" of their deepest animating commitments and 
instead to make them "part and parcel of political life" so that "they can be 
assessed and evaluated by other Citizens." 69 Swaine maintains that because 
most religious believers think that conscientious people can distinguish 
between good and bad religious doctrines, they should support practices 
that permit, even assist people in doing so. But religious admonitions that 
are not supported by theological arguments fail to provide such articulation 
or assistance, and so they seem undesirably "evasive." ™ The implications 
of the positions of Wolterstorff, Frohock, and Spinner-Halev are less clear 
in this regard; but at a minimum, there is little basis in any of them for 
approving discourse that Claims religious foundations without ever indicat- 
ing what they are. 

Wolterstorff, moreover, calls for "civility," understood as real willing- 
ness to consider the views of others. 71 Dostert urges "forbearance" in 
imposing our views on others and, instead, "dialogic creativity" in seeking 
to forge new understandings with them. 72 These values are poorly served by 
discourses that suggest a chief executive's preferred policies are divine 
duties that call for our faithful Service, unaccompanied by any exposition of 
these duties in forms that welcome reasoned disagreement and a probing of 
alternative understandings. Instead, the implication that dissenters are 
derelict in their duties to God suggests a profound unwillingness to take 
other's views seriously and to seek to achieve new shared understandings 
with them. Claims of "certainty" also do not seem compatible with the 
acknowledgement of the likely partiality of our views that these critics of 
public reason, at least, urge political participants to embrace. 

Finally, it may not in any strict sense be logically inconsistent to claim to 
advance democracy while denying the democratic citizenry's ultimate 
power to author their own story, or to urge others to heed the plan of prov- 
idence without ever indicating how that guidance is to be discerned. But 
especially in the context of high public officials defending massive exer- 
tions of coercive power, it is difficult to see such discourse as encouraging 
effective democratic citizenship or intellectually coherent reflection on 
public policies. Whatever their other differences, all the recent critics dis- 
cussed here do share with public reason advocates the aspiration to define 
how we might conduct political life in ways that advance both those goals. 
Again, in contrast to many public reason advocates, their dominant response 
would be to encourage Bush to express more of his religious worldview in 
forms that open it up to contestation, not to abandon religious discourse. 
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Nonetheless, the normative arguments advanced by most if not all of these 
critics suggest that Bush's limited articulations of prophetic judgments 
in ways that de-legitimate moral criticism are politically undesirable and 
ethically inappropriate. 

I conclude, then, that both the proponents and the critics of public rea- 
son doctrine have good reasons to challenge the ethical rectitude of 
President Bush's prophetic, providentialist religious discourse. Even those 
who are most receptive to religious expression cannot approve of its use to 
de-legitimate democratic questioning and dissent. Though at this writing 
Bush is soon to leave the White House, such questioning is likely to remain 
politically and ethically salient, because Protestant conservatives and reli- 
gious advocates more generally remain important, if not indeed increas- 
ingly ascendant, presences in American political and social life. There is 
little reason to think that the shift in political religious rhetoric wrought by 
Ronald Reagan has come to an end, so this feature of what I began by 
terming the perennial issue of the proper relationship of religion to govern- 
ment is likely to endure. 

In so arguing, I continue to think that recent revisionist political theorists 
are right to say that liberal democratic academic philosophers should not 
claim that to be ethical, their fellow Citizens must privilege secular reason 
over all forms of religious expression in the public Square, or even in the 
rhetoric of public officials. But rejection of this claim does not mean that 
there are no widely shared grounds for challenging the ethical propriety of 
at least some forms of religious expression. Instead, I have contended here, 
it is right to look closely when officials use religious discourse in circum- 
stances that suggest they may be seeking to sanctify morally dubious poli- 
cies. And it is right for all those who wish to encourage ethical political 
discourse, very broadly defined, to levy criticism against particular modes 
of religious rhetoric that valorize democratic ideals while discouraging 
democratic practices, and that claim to show Citizens the providence of God 
that they must heed, without ever telling them where its prophetic political 
Interpreters have looked. 
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